THE GREAT TUDORS

which Burbadge loved, the most lifelike of the early char-
acters are clowns, which were played by William Kempe.
In other words, Shakespeare first learnt to create men of
flesh and blood by giving the two principal players of his
company parts in which they were best able to express their
own personalities. Kempe quarrelled with the Chamber-
lain's men about 1599, and leaving them was superseded by
a subtler clown in Robert Armin. But in the early 'nineties
Shakespeare was greatly in his debt. And Kempe on his
side must have been grateful to a dramatist who gave him
jests and stage-business very different from the patter and
horse-play which Tarleton had made famous and, before
his death in 1588, was probably making a little tiresome.
The delicious Lancelot Gobbo is one fruit of the collabora-
tion between Shakespeare and Kempe: a country yokel, slow
of wit, dimly aware of a conscience, but very much alive to
his own interests. Pompous Master Constable Dogberry is
another. Both are mere English, and the humour of both
largely consists in tripping themselves up, not physically
upon the stage as Tarleton would do, but linguistically,
because their tongues become constantly entangled in the
intricacies of the English language.
Word-play, indeed, of all kinds forms a very large portion
of Shakespeare's comic stock-in-trade. Mistress Quickly,
who accompanies Falstaff through three plays and survives
him into a fourth, has a breathless way of misusing speech
all her own, though to some degree anticipated by her pro-
totype Juliet's Nurse. As for the deliberate quibbling and
repartee of young men and mocking wenches belonging to
the upper classes, that is almost endless. Shakespeare
devotes a whole play to it in Love's Labours Lost, a play
which probably seemed to his contemporaries the most
brilliant of all his comedies, and which, it is interesting
to note, was one of the first selected by Cecil and Southamp-
ton to be acted before James's consort, Queen Anne, upon
her arrival in London. Such " fine volleys of words " and
" sets of wits well played " must have taxed to the utmost
the intellectual as well as the histrionic qualities of the
performers. They demanded a new kind of acting which
had never before been seen upon the English stage. And
the company rose to the occasion, as is proved by the fact
that, so far from relinquishing his subtleties after his first
experiments with them, Shakespeare went on developing
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